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VIGELAND PARK 


Vigeland Sculpture 
Park and Frogner 
Park form 

Oslo’ largest and 
most attractive 

urban park. Together 
they represent an 
important leisure 
facility for local folk 
while simultaneously 
attracting tourists 
from all over 

the world. Nearly 
two million 
people visit the 
park each year. 


There are three main rea- 
sons why Vigeland Park 
has a special place in 
Norway’s artistic history 
and in the hearts of the 
Norwegian people. 
Firstly, there is the unique 
interplay between park 
landscape and sculptures. 
One’s perception of the 
bronze, granite and 
wrought-iron sculptures 
varies with the season and 
time of day. Changing 
light and opalescence in 
the sun, rain, frost and 
snow always seem to 
provide a new experience. 
The second reason is that 
Vigeland’s art is about 
life. In his work we see 
people in all stages of life 
and states of emotion. 
We see ourselves in the 
sculptures and we can 
read into them our own 
adventures and experien- 
ces in life. At the same 
time they have a symbolic 
content that elevates them 
to universal timelessness. 
The third reason is that 
the two hundred or so 
sculptures were designed 
single-handed by Gustav 
Vigeland. This display of 
artistic strength is not 
only unique in Norway 
but also in an international 
context. Furthermore, 
Vigeland is also responsible 
for the layout of the sculp- 
tures, the architectural 
elements, and the design 
of the park west of the 
Frogner dams, with its 
lawns and avenues. 

There are no other exam- 
ples in modern times of a 


sculptor being granted 
such latitude to exercise 
his artistic imagination 
and creative power. 


But Vigeland’s visions 
would never have been 
realised without support 
from the Oslo municipality 
and a number of eminent 
figures from the 
Norwegian art world. 
Gradually, donations 
started coming in from 
firms and private citizens. 
The city was eager to 
accommodate Vigeland 
and it’s people displayed 
an interest in the artist 
unparalleled in the history 
of art. It must be remem- 
bered that Oslo was a 
fairly provincial capital at 
the turn of the century, 
yet Vigeland was given free 
rein to erect a sculpture 
park, according to his own 
plan and design, despite 
the immense costs that 
the city had to bear over 
many years. To implement 
such an adventurous 
project was a giant drain 


on resources. 


The artist signed a unique 
mutually beneficial con- 
tract with the city council. 


A The Main Entrance 

B Visitors’ Centre 

C The Bridge 

D. Children’s Area 

E The Rosary 

F The Fountain 

G The Labyrinth 

H The Monolith Plateau 

I The Doorways 

J The Family 

K The Sundial 

L The Wheel of Life 

M The Vigeland 
Museum 

N Oslo City Museum 

O Serpent groups 

P Young Girl and Lizard 

Q Young Boy and Girl 

R The Triangle 
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He presented his entire 
artistic production to 
Oslo in return for a studio 
which, following his 
death, would be made 
into a museum. 

Apart from the fountain, 
Vigeland received neither 
salary nor commission for 
the sculptures. Vigeland’s 
plans also presupposed a 
huge effort from a number 
of talented craftsmen such 


as stone masons, gypsum 


and bronze moulders and 
blacksmiths. One of the 
masons more humble 
tasks was to transfer 
Vigeland’s plaster models 
into granite, while the 
blacksmiths transformed 
his drawings into wrought- 
iron. 


Surprisingly, the park is 
not the result of a single 
overall plan, design or 

vision. Vigeland worked 
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on the project for over 40 
years, during which time 
he developed the project 


piecemeal. 


_, The idea for the fountain 


was conceived around 
1900; later came the stone 
sculptures including the 
Monolith Plateau, follo- 
wed by the wrought-iron 
fencing and gates, and 
finally the bridge and its 
bronze statues. 

The project was still not 


pesokssenter 


complete when Vigeland 
died in 1943. Despite this, 
the park today is experien- 
ced as a single entity, not 
least because of its geo- 
metric permanence and 
developed character. 

An 850-metre long axis 
from the main entrance 
on Kirkeveien in the east 
to the “Life Cycle” in the 
west, represents the back- 
bone of the park. 

Out from this radiate 
straight tree-lined avenues 
and a lateral axis connec- 
ting the fountain with the 
large group of bronze 
sculptures, “The Clan”, 

to the north. Immediately 
below the bridge to the 
south is a circular space 
with 8 bronze sculptures of 
infants surrounding an 
unborn child, which 
breaks up the strong sym- 
metry of the axial con- 
struction. The sculptures 
along the main axis are 
located in 5 consecutive 


units. 


Gap THE MAIN ENTRANCE 


The main entrance 
to the park is located 
on Kirkeveien. 

It comprises five 
enormous gates and 
two smaller gates for 
pedestrian access. 


The first gate designs are 


from 1926; the upper 
elements including the 
lights were added later. 
The recurring theme in 
this distinctive wrought- 
iron work is the various 
stylised botanical decorati- 
ons, dragons, and other 
fantasy animals placed in 
circles broken by diago- 
nals and other geometric 
forms. The craftsmanship 
and artistic imagery of the 
lizard-like creatures in the 


centre gate are particularly 
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interesting; they give the 
impression of fighting to 
break free from their 
wrought-iron shackles. 
Here we see a recurring 
theme in Vigeland’s work; 
dragons fighting dragons 
or dragons fighting people 
—a fantastical theme with 
roots in Norse mythology. 
The dragon may represent 
the dangerous and evil 
powers in existence, 
which gods and mortals 
alike must avoid at all 
cost. Vigeland has pre- 
sumably been inspired by 
the dragon decorations on 
ships and churches from 
the Viking period and 
medieval times. Dragons 
and reptiles are also depic- 
ted in the decorations on 
the doors of the two gate 
houses. These simple 
small bronze reliefs from 
1942 are some of the last 
works made by Vigeland 
before his death. 

Perhaps it is no coinci- 
dence that they contain 
seemingly depressing and 
pessimistic undertones. 


Creatures attack humans 
or wind their scaly tails 
around them. 

The humans submit and 
no longer put up a fight. 
The creatures may symbo- 
lise time and the life cycle 
that keeps people in its 
unrelenting grip. 

Just inside the main 
entrance to the right is a 
statue of Vigeland by the 
sculptor himself. 

He stands in a smock; 
hammer and chisel in his 
hands. His face radiates 
defiance and aggression — 
characteristics that must 
have been necessary to 
realise the ever-expanding 
sculpture park. 
Scepticism to his project 
grew steadily, not least 
from his contemporaries 
who were overshadowed 
by his genius. 

But among politicians and 
the community at large he 
found broad support 
throughout his life. 


From the main 
entrance two parallel 
avenues lead to the 


bridge. 


Vigeland replaced 
the original bridge 
located here with 

a magnificent form 
constructed in 
granite. In order to 
accommodate the 58 
bronze figures, 

the bridge had to be 
built much larger 

in comparison to the 
river it crossed. 


THE BRIDGE 


The sculptures, which 
were modelled between 
1926 and 1933, stand 
along the granite parapets. 
Here, as elsewhere 

in Vigeland’s art, realistic 
portrayals of people are 
interwoven with symbolic 
poses. Parents and children 
in harmonic balance are 
juxtaposed with themes of 
eroticism and conflict 
between man and woman. 
And the man-to-man 
relationship and father/ 
child relationship became 
an interesting and new 
topic in Norwegian sculp- 
tural history. 

All the figures face 
inwards or display them- 
selves parallel to the 
bridge. The line is steady 
and simple, the designs 
broad and comprehensive. 
The most famous of 
Vigeland’s works, the 
so-called “Sinnataggen”, 
or “The Hothead” 

an angry small boy, is also 
located here. Although it 
does not belong among 
Vigeland’s best sculptures, 
it has nevertheless become 
a symbol of the park and 
Oslo. When it was stolen 
a few.years ago, Norway 
was almost in national 
mourning. Never before 
has a stolen sculpture 


¢ attracted so much media 


attention. On either side 
of the bridge in the 

) middle are symbolic rings; 
in one float a man and a 
woman. The ring could 
symbolise eternity and 
the attraction between the 
sexes. Opposite, a man 


appears to be struggling to 


break out of his ring — 
perhaps a representation 
of time and destiny. 


However, Vigeland has 
not left any thoughts 


about the symbolism in 


his work. It is up to the 
individual to interpret the 
Pieces. 

There is undoubtedly a 
religious and mythological 
element in many of his 
compositions. This is also 
evident in the four figural 
compositions on the high 


granite columns positio- 


ned at the four corners of 
the bridge. Here, people 
fight against huge mythical 
dragons; the most striking 
of these is a woman who 
has submitted to the beast 
in a tender embrace. 

In many cultures, the dra- 
gon is linked to sexuality 
and fertility. 


CORNERS OF BRIDGE 

Four groups of serpents and, 

figures in granite 

I Womenfolk being 

embraced by serpent, 1918 

II Man fighting small 
serpent, c. 1930 

II Man fighting serpent, 1918 

IV Serpent crushing naked 
man,°1930 


BRIDGE PARAPETS 
58 figures and groups 
in bronze, 1926-33 
1 Boy with infant on his head 
2 Man carrying two infants 
3 Man swinging infant 
4 Woman with infant on 
her arm 
5 Two girls behind each other 
6 Man running with boy on 
his back 
7 Girl facing woman 
8 Girl with her hands on 
her head 
9 Man lifting girl 
10 Young man with his hands 
at his back 
11 Man with his arms crossed 
12 Old man beating young boy 
13 Woman with her hands 
over her mouth 
14 Elderly and young man 
15 Man lifting woman in 
front of him 
16 Woman standing behind 
man 
17 Small girl smiling 
18 Man and woman inside 
a ring 
19 Small boy looking sideways 
20 Man standing behind 
woman 
21 Man carrying woman 
ahead of him 
22 Young woman with her 
hands clasped 
23 Young woman with her 
head on one side 
24 Young woman dancing 
25 Man with his hands 
behind his neck 


26 Man with boy on his 
shoulders 

27 Man juggling four infants 

28 Old man leading small boy 

29 Man with his hands on 
his chest 

30 Girl with infant on her head 

31 Woman with infant in her 
arms 

32 Woman lifting infant in 
front of her 

33 Small girl standing behind 
woman 

34 Two boys looking up 

35 Woman carrying sleeping 
child 

36 Girl standing in front of 
woman 

37 Young woman with her 
hands at her side 

38 Boys running 

39 Man with his hands at his 
side 

40 Man with his hands by his 
side 

41 Man and woman dancing 

42 Woman with her hands at 
her back 

43 Woman with her hands by 
her side 

44 Man hitting woman over 
the head 

45 Man and woman facing 
each other 

46 Small boy crying, 
“The Hothead” 

47 Man inside a ring 

48 Small girl with her arms — 
extended 

49 Man standing behind 
woman 

50 Man running d 

51 Woman with her arms 
above her head 

52 Woman smiling - 

53 Woman jumping over | 

54 Man with infant in his ar ns 

55 Boy standing in front of man 

56 Man lifting older man 

57 Old man with boy on his | 
back 

58 Man looking sideways 
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G@=ep CHILDREN’S AREA 


Below the Bridge 
beside the southern 
Frognerdam is the 
Children’ Area, 

a small circular area 
containing nine 
bronze sculptures of 
children: eight small 
children forming the 
outer circle, and at 
the centre, on a low 
granite plinth, a 
fully developed life- 
size foetus, in the 
natural position 
with its head down. 


From the bridge 
the path continues 
west through a 


rose-garden to a huge 
bronze fountain: 

the oldest part of the 
park. 


It is perhaps 
Vigelands most 


impressive sculptural 
effort — a whole 
world in relief. 


THE FOUNTAIN 


In the centre stand 6 
giants supporting a huge 
basin of water — Vigeland 
has identified one of the 
giants as himself. 

The figures represent dif 
ferent ages in a lifetime, 
and the strength of the 
individuals vary accor- 
dingly. The presentation 
may be regarded as an act 
of creation — the great 
common effort to give life 
meaning. [he water 
represents the creative pri- 
mitive forces that are 
tamed and held in check 
by the cultural energy of 
mankind. The figures 
were modelled in 1909, 
with some changes carried 
out later. Around the edge 
of the fountain pool are 
located 20 groups of peo- 
ple and trees modelled 
between 1906 and 1914. 
The bronze trees echo the 
trees in the park. Beneath 
the crown of the trees 
unfolds life itself — span- 
ning from birth to death — 
with all its many facets. 
Here, for the first time, 
Vigeland shapes his life 
cycle theme, where both 
the sculptures and the 
reliefs follow in chronolo- 
gical order; from the first 


child that collects the 
skeletal remains of its 
forebears through youth, 
maturity, old age and 
finally to death. The last 
sculpture depicts a skele- 
ton in a tree and reminds 
us of life’s transience. 

In the accompanying reli- 
efs below, the aged stoop 
and collapse and trans- 
form into skeletons. 

In mythology and religion 
the tree is a symbol of life 
and nature. The same 
symbolism is found in the 
trees around the fountain. 
But many of the works 
can easily be read as 
presentations of people in 
real-life situations: play 
and establishing a first 
friendship, first love, 
birth, family happiness, 
encounters between 
grandparents and grand- 
children, death that divi- 
des lovers. 

The design of the trees 
reflect the contour of the 
centre element of the 
fountain — the crown 
corresponds to the basin, 
the branches and trunk 
the men. 

The groups of people are 
collected in units corres- 
ponding to stages in life: 


childhood, youth, maturi- 


ty, and old-age. In one of 
the trees a young boy sits 
gazing dreamlike over the 
surrounding landscape — 
according to Vigeland this 
is a self-portrait. The idea 
of the stages of life and 
life’s cycle is repeated in 
the 60 bronze reliefs 
around the fountain edge 
— modelled between 1906 
and 1936. Vigeland has 
introduced a new theme 
here: man’s relationship 
with animals. 

Children play with them, 
and women show devoti- 
on, while the men exhibit 
a more aggressive relation- 
ship. The images are simple 
with few background 
details. Vigeland once 
again shows great psycho- 
logical insight in the way 
he portrays human emoti- 
ons via body language and 
gesture — arms and hand 


movements are particularly 
expressive. Even though 
many of the scenes in the 
tree groups and reliefs are 
products of the artist’s 
imagination and symbolic 
sense, they have an honest 
and realistic nature which 
invites us to interpret 
them further. 
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FOUNTAIN. 

Plan showing Tree 
Groups and Reliefs. 
Tree Groups marked 
with large numbers. 
Bottom edge faces 
the Bridge. 


BRONZE TREE 
GROUPS, 1906-14 
1 Crowd of children 
2 Boy sitting listening 
in the tree 
3 Two boys climbing 
4 Three girls standing 
round the tree 
5 Girl swinging down 
between the branches 
6 Young girl leaning 
out of the tree 
7 Young boy and girl 
with their foreheads 
touching 
8 Man standing behind 
woman 
9 Man embracing woman 
10 Man standing with 
his head beneath the 
treetop 
11 Woman sitting in 
animal-like tree 
12 Infant sitting in the tree 
13 Man and woman with 
their heads down 
14 Man swinging round 
the tree trunk 
15 Man chasing infants 
16 Man climbing the 
outside of the tree 
17 Old woman and small 
boy 
18 Old man and boy 
19 Old man clinging to 


the tree 


20 Death sitting in the tree 


BRONZE RELIEFS, 
1906-36 

1 Small boy (genie) 
standing on skull of 
prehistoric animal 

2 Five small children 
(genii) collecting skele- 
tal parts and floating 
away with them 

3 Small children (genii) 
floating upwards 

4 Foal kicking small 
child (genie) 

5 Two small children 
(genii) hovering over 
foal 

6 Four small children 
(genii) playing with 
wolf 

7 Five small children 
(genii) looking down 
at bear cub 

8 Four boys walking 
hand in hand 

9 Two girls tending lambs 

10 Big boy turning to 
screaming small boy 

11 Two girls with infants 
on their arms 

12 Three boys fighting 

13 Three boys standing 
with their backs 
hunched 

14 Three girls dancing 

15 Two girls with infants 
(genii) above their heads 

16 Boy fighting with eagle 

17 Two girls holding 
small children who 
have been fighting 

18 Small girl at the knee 
of standing girl 

19 Boy taking girl by the 
neck r 

20 Two girls lifting a dwarf 

21 Dwarf lifting girl 

22 Young man reclining 

23 Boy putting his arms 
round girl’s shoulders 

24 Boy and girl facing 
each other 


25 Woman lying with her 
back hunched 

26 Young man and 
woman facing away 
from each other 

27 Young man standing 
with his eyes closed, 
four small children 
(genii) hovering over 
him. “The Dreamer” 

28 Old woman chasing 
young girl 

29 ‘Two dancing girls 
forming an ornament 

30 Woman sitting in a 
reindeer’s horns 

31 “On the Seabed”. 
Woman and infant 
reclining, fish swim- 
ming over them 

32 Young woman riding 
a bear 

33 Boy sleeping, woman 
hovering over him 

34 Two young women 
hovering 

35 Elderly and young 
woman 

36 Woman and unicorn 

37 Infant reclining 

38 Woman standing 
between two men 

39 Man between woman 
and young girl 

40 Man and woman dancing 

41 Man kneeling behind 
sedentary man. 
“Comfort” 

42 Kneeling man placing 
infant on head of 
sedentary woman 

43 Woman between man 
and child 

44 Man and woman with 
dead child 

45 Man and woman 
hovering 

46 Old man kicking wolf 

47 Fat man and frightened 
girl 

48 Old man lying looking 


up at two boys 


49 Two men sitting 
opposite each other 

50 Old man crawling and 
looking up. “The 
Hermit” 

51 Old man and old 
woman sitting opposite 
each other 

52 Emaciated old man 
lying on his back 

53 Old woman holding 
two small boys by the 
hand 


54 Old woman blessing 


small boy 

55 Emaciated old woman 
lying on her back 

56 Death parting man and 
woman 

57 Three men falling by 
the wayside 

58 Five skeletons hovering 

59 Male skeleton descen- 
ding towards reclining 
female skeleton 

60 Crumbling skeletal parts 


THE LABYRINTH Gap 


The area around 

the fountain is paved 
in a black and white 
granite mosaic. 

The pattern forms 

a labyrinth which 
“if solved” is about 
3,000 m long. 

By following the laby- 
rinth from beginning 
to end you are given 
a meaningful supple- 
ment to the value of 
the fountain as 

a whole: it can be 
regarded as a journey 
through life 

with all its dead ends 


and twists and turns 


After climbing 

three terraces you 
reach the summit of 
the sculpture park; 
the Monolith 

Plateau with circular 
steps and wrought- 
iron figural gates. 


From this artificially crea- 
ted plateau you get a fan- 

tastic view of the park and 
its surroundings. Access to 


this oval, paved area is via 
eight elegantly designed 
figural gates in wrought- 
iron; some of the most 
original and creative of all 
Vigeland’s works. Here, as 
elsewhere in the park, the 
artist depicts people in 
. various situations and in 
various stages of life. 
Vigeland allows the thin 
bar iron to follow the con- 
tours of the human form. 
We can see muscles, ribs, 
‘hair and skin folds almost 
draw in the air by the 
curved iron bars. In a 
strange way he gets us to 
experience perspective 
and depth in the human 
forms as they “walk” 
towards us. 


In the centre of the 
plateau, Vigeland has 
positioned a 17-metre 
high column of people 
called the “Monolith”, 
carved out of one pie- 
ce of stone (mono = 
one, lithos = stone). 


The first sketches of 


THE MONOLITH PLATEAU 


this piece go back to 
1919, but it did not find 
its present form of 121 


human figures at three 
times normal scale until 
several years later. 

This is without a doubt 
Vigeland’s most remarkable 
composition. He never 
explained it himself, but 
merely referred to it as his 
“religion” and insisted 
that the theme belonged 
in a world of fantasy. 

At the bottom of the 
column lie seemingly life- 
less figures. Above them 
rise a stream of figures 

in a spiral motion, which 
appears to slow down 
halfway before soaring to 
the top with renewed 
energy. The column has 
been interpreted in many 
ways. Some describe it as a 
resurrection and fertility 
symbol, others see it as 
symbolising the struggle 
between good and evil. 

It can also be regarded as 
a kind of summary of the 
whole concept of the 
park: of generations follo- 
wing after each other and 
building upon each others 
lives, and the inherent 


power of life that exists in 
humankind. The mono- 
lith was carved in situ. 
Three masons worked for 
13 years to carve an exact 
copy of Vigeland’s full 


scale plaster original. 
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Around the Monolith, 
Vigeland has positioned 
36 granite groups (1915- 
36) radially down the 
steps leading up to the 
monument. As with the 
fountain, the theme is 
life’s cycle. 

Many of the compositions 
have an ordinary day-to- 
day character: children 
playing, adults conversing 
or helping each other; 
there are also men in 


aggressive poses. 


The simplified and com- 
pact figural style ideally 
suits the hard, coarse 
grained granite from 
which they are made. 
The people appear to be 
part of the low, square 
granite plinths. 

The plinths are so low 
that only children can 
stand on them, the adults 
must kneel or sit. 

It gives them a heavy and 
earthbound character. 


CIRCULAR STEPS 
Plan of Granite Groups. (Nos. 3 and 
36 face the Fountain.) 


GRANITE GROUPS, 1915-36 
1 Crowd of infants, “Swarm of Genii” 
» 2 Man and woman sitting with infant between them 
3 Woman bending over numerous children 
4 Group of many children 
5 Old man sitting holding four boys 
6 Small boy and girl sitting on woman’s back 
7 Eight girls in a circle with their backs hunched 
8 Two girls standing on their heads and smiling 
9 Five smiling girls kneeling 
10 Man placing his hand on shoulder of boy, 
who turns away 
11 Three girls lifting a boy 
12 Boys fighting 
13 Two young men sitting side by side 
14 Two boys teasing a simple man 
15 Three boys kneeling, watching for a bird 
16 Young man and woman sitting with their 
backs to each other 
17 Young boy and girl kneeling behind each other. 
“Afraid” 
18 Young man, standing, bending over sedentary 
young woman 
19 Woman sitting crouched behind man’s back 
20 Old woman placing her hand on young woman’s 
head and blessing her 
21 Old woman arranging young woman’s hair 
22 Man and woman sitting with their foreheads 
touching 
23 Young man and woman sitting apart from 
each other 
24 Man throwing woman 
25 Two young women 
26 Elderly man and smiling young woman 
27 Man kneeling behind woman_and embracing her 
28 Two young men sitting back to back 
29 Two men fighting 
30 Old woman placing her hand on shoulder of 
young man, who, turns his head away 
31 Two old men 
32 Old woman sitting leaning against old man 
33 Two old women kneeling behind each other 
and listening 
34 Dead people 
35 Three old women sitting side by side 
36 Man lifting dead man 
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DOORWAYS 


Each doorway 

has two doors with 
various relief panels. 
The doorways are 
alternately wide and 
narrow, Odd num- 
bers denote doorways 
with wide panels. 
Moving towards the 
Fountain, 1.e. with 
the sun: 


=a Ste 1 Each panel shows 
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2 Two girls catching 
butterflies/Two boys 
breaking twigs 

3 Three serious men/ 
Three smiling men 
Young man with 
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rope/Young woman 


with vine 
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5 Each panel shows 
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three women walking 


6 Woman and girl/ 
Man and boy 

7 Two old and one 
young woman/ 
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One fat woman and 
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rs || 8 Old woman/Old man 
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SCULPTURE OUTSIDE THE Aga 


Level with the second ter- 
race up from the Fountain 
towards the Monolith 
Plateau are two bronze 
sculptures: to the north, 
Young girl kneeling with 
coiled serpent, sculpted in 
1938, and to the south, 


Young boy and girl leaning 


against each other over a 


well, sculpted in 1939. 


To the north is the bro 
group © [he Family”, 
Vigeland’s next largest 
sculpture after the 
Monolith. This comprises 
21 figures, with a man 
standing on each short 
side. The motif is people 


of different ages protec- 


ting one another. 


Similar motifs are also 
found in some of 
Vigeland’s other works, 
but he had not previously 
produced such a penetra- 
ting interpretation of the 
primitive instinct of 


humans to protect those 


closest to them. The group 
was modelled in 1934-36, 


but remained as a plaster 


cast in the Vigeland 
Museum until it was cast 


and erected in 1988. 


SUNDIAL, C. 1930 


At the western side of the 
Monolith Plateau, 

a sundial occupies a twel- 
ve-sided granite plinth. 
Reliefs are carved into 
circular panels on each of 
the twelve sides, showing 
the symbols of the zodiac. 
The motif of the Virgin, 

a young woman kneeling 
and facing a large lily, was 
originally intended for the 


gravestone of Vigeland’s 


mother, but was not used. 
The sundial was designed 
by the engineer Imset. 


The group comprises four 
adult figures and three 
children, forming a ring 
three metres in diameter. 
Because of its location on 
a plinth, whose upper 
surface resembles a low 
pyramid, this gives the 
group the effect of rota- 
ting. The wheel and the 
circle are common sym- 
bols for both eternity and 
the totality of existence. 


The museum, just 
five minutes stroll 
from the main 
entrance to the park, 
houses most of 
Vigeland’s vast 
production: wood 
carvings as a boy, 
romantic images 
from his youth, 

his portraits, his 
designs for statues of 
famous Norwegians, 
his drawings 

and woodcuts and 
carvings. 


VIGELAND MUSEUM 


They show other sides 

of the artist’s rich talent, 
though all the plaster 
models of the sculptures in 
the park are also found 
here. A number of models, 
photographs and wall 
charts relate the fantastic 
history of the sculpture 


the style and atmosphere 
from that time is preserved 
in the exhibition rooms. 
In accordance with his 
own wishes the urn con- 
taining his ashes rests in 
the museum tower. 


park and its development 


through one person’s life. 
The museum, built in the 
1920s in neo-classical 
style, is one of the most 
beautiful buildings in Oslo. 
Gustay Vigeland lived and 
worked here for the last 20 
years of his life. Much of 


G ustav Vigeland, Nor- 
way’s greatest sculptor, 
grew up in comparatively 
humble circumstances as a 
craftsman’s son in Mandal 
and Ser-Audnedal 
(southern Norway). 

In 1888, at the age of 19, 
he left his native district 
for good, paying it only 
the occasional short visit 
until, as a middle-aged 
man, he began to feel 
drawn back to the scene of 
his childhood. In summer 
1921 he spent a month at 
the family home at 
Vigeland, which by then 
had been taken over by 
Julius, a younger brother. 


In January 1922, Gustav 
Vigeland married Ingerid 
Vilberg, and in June of 
that year the couple visited 
Svinor, near Vigeland’s 
parental home of Opshus, 
where they had rented a 
house. 

Apart from the following 
summer, when Vigeland 
was busy moving from his 
old studio in Hammersborg 
to his new one in Frogner, 
Ingerid and Gustav 
Vigeland spent three 
months of every year from 
1922 to 1927 in his native 
district. They stayed at 
Svinor, Avik and Sanum 
outside Mandal, until the 
building of their summer 
home at Breime was 
completed in 1928. 

The house was designed 
by Vigeland, who also 
planned the colour sche- 
me and design of the 


interiors and furniture. 


GUSTAV VIGELAND 


From about 1918 onwards, 
Vigeland began writing 
memoirs of his childhood 
and youth. After moving 
back to his home district 
with Ingerid, he started 
collecting details of local 
history and legends, as 
well as keeping notebooks 
on the nature, wildlife 
and people of the area. 

“T have never had any 
choice, I was a sculptor 
even before I was born. 

I have been driven and 
whipped forward by 
powerful external forces — 
no matter how much | 
might have wanted it, 
there was no other way, 

I was always forced back 
to the same path.” These 
words were uttered during 
a conversation with Harald 
Aars in 1921, in connec- 
tion with a young man 
who had sought Vigeland’s 
advice on whether he 
should become a sculptor. 


It seems likely that, even 
at quite a young age, 
Vigeland felt such a strong 
creative impulse that it 
could not be ignored, 
notwithstanding all the 
obstacles, of which there 
were plenty: a general 
aversion to art in the pie- 
tistic environment of his 
upbringing, a lack of funds 
for education, and the 
extremely adverse conditi- 
ons for sculpture in 
Norway. 

A strong urge, compulsion 
almost, to express himself 
seems also to have played 
an important role in 


Vigeland’s decision to 
become a sculptor. 

Up until about 1910, and 
less frequently thereafter, 
his sculptures and dra- 
wings can give the impres- 
sion of a spontaneous 
emotional outburst. 

As he approached the age 
of 40, his disposition 
became calmer, and his 
creations often display 
greater coolness of feeling. 
From practically raw, inti- 
mate confessions, it is as if 
he began observing human 
emotions and passions, 
people’s struggle with 
themselves and others, 
from a greater distance, 
albeit still subjectively. 
Just as he himself became 
hardened by life, so the 
figures he created 
acquired an in- 
creasingly robust 
vitality. 


Vigeland’s art also 
reflects a lifelong 
process of realisati- 
on. The despairing 
cry permeating his 
early works from the 
1890s develops 
during the present cen- 
tury into a hymn to life, 
albeit with a constant 
undertone in the minor 
key, and he sees all mani- 
festations of life as part of 
a great composition. 

Like all artists, Vigeland 
was naturally influenced 
by the trends of his time. 
His artistic upbringing 
took place against the 
background of the 


neo-romanticism and 


symbolism of the 1890s. 
After being confined to 
the shade during the years 
of realism, emotion and 
imagination were again 
allowed free rein. 

In keeping with the times, 
Vigeland began searching 
for connections between 
the subjective and the 
universal, death and life, 
the individual and the 
cosmos, and no other 
member of the symbolist 
generation was as success- 
ful as Vigeland in 
converting these efforts 
into themes for sculpture, 
themes that were to 


occupy him throughout 
his life. 


Vigeland’s style may 


appear to change abruptly, 
from the early skinny, 
gaunt, often sketch-like 
figures to creations of 
colossal proportions. 

The central theme of 
Vigeland’s art is always the 
individual, whom he 
depicts from the cradle to 
the grave, alone and in 
relation to other people. 
He portrays their instincts 
and emotions with psycho- 
logical insight, whether 
they are infants or extrem- 
ely old. It may be of inte- 
rest to note that Vigeland 
was 13 years younger than 
Sigmund Freud and six 
years older than Carl G 
Jung. Just as they attemp- 
ted to prove the existence 
of psychic phenomena 
and processes common to 
all human beings, so 
Vigeland may be conside- 
red to have done somet- 


hing similar with his 
human sculptures. He 
analyses sexuality, a strong, 
vital force in human life, on 
different levels, and illus- 
trates our aggressive ten- 
dencies. We can also see 
how he draws inspiration 
for his art from mythology, 
legends and fairytales, and 
how these myths appear 
to form part of his own 
imaginary world. The most 
typical motifs with mytho- 
logical origins — to which 
he constantly returns — are 
the tree and the dragon, 
serpent or reptile. 
Otherwise, he leaves the 
interpretation of his 
creations to the observer. 
He avoids giving titles to 
his works, writing on one 
occasion: “As far as the 
meaning of all my work is 
concerned, I would say 
something along the lines 
of what Goethe said in his 


conversations with Ecker- 
mann when they discussed 
what he meant by Faust, 
namely that the drama was 
not hung on the flimsy 
thread of one idea alone. 
Everyone has heard of 
birds not returning to their 
nest once people have 
been there. Describing a 
work in advance has the 
effect of paralysing, not to 
say killing a true artist. 

I can’t describe my creati- 
ons. But this much I can 
say: that my work is both 
universal and personal.” 


Vigeland regarded himself 
not as an innovator, but 
as part of the wider figura- 
tive tradition, maintaining 
that “artistic originality 
lies not in the discovery of 
new motifs, but in their 
treatment — not what, but 
how”. What typifies 
Vigeland is that he does 


not seek to idealise, but 
uses a form of rendition 
close to reality, which he 
fills with emotional 
content coloured by his 
own personality. 


Although Gustav Vigeland 
has been and remains a 
controversial artist — 
praised and condemned — 
he is like a fairytale figure 
in Norwegian art: the 
young woodcarver from a 
family of craftsmen and 
farmers in the south of the 
country, who created his 
own sculpture park in the 
capital and was given a 
palatial studio and 
museum for his works by 
the City of Oslo. Though 
he seldom took part in 
international exhibitions 
and sold few works, his 
name is now famous far 
beyond the borders of 
Norway. 


BIOGRAPHY 


1869 

Born 11 April in Mandal. 
Son of Eleszeus Thorsen, 
master carpenter, and his 
wife Anna Aanensdatter. 


1884 

Apprentice to the wood- 
carver Torsten Fladmoe in 
Kristiania (Oslo). Studies 
drawing at the Royal 
Academy of Drawing. 


1889 

In Brynjulf Bergslien’s 
studio, subsequently a 
pupil of Mathias Skeibrok. 
Modelling classes at Royal 
Academy of Drawing. 
Makes his debut at the 
government-sponsored 
Autumn Exhibition with 
an Old Testament motif, 
Hagar and Ismael. 


1890 

Receives his first scholar- 
ship. With Vilhelm Bissen 
in Copenhagen. Produces 
his first major group of 
figures, Cursed (Cain 
fleeing). 


1893 

Visits Paris. Pursues his 
own studies. Heavily 
influenced by Auguste 
Rodin. Own studio in 
Pilestredet, Kristiania. 


1894 

First solo exhibition, in 
Kristiania. Much critical 
acclaim. Houen bequest. 


1895 

Study tour to Berlin and 
Italy. Cursed (plaster cast) 
purchased by National 
Gallery. 


1896 
Visits Italy: Florence, 
Rome, Naples. 


1897 
Involved in restoration of 


Trondheim Cathedral. 


1898 
National Gallery purchases 


Hell, a large bronze relief. 


1899 
Second and last solo exhi- 
bition, in Kristiania. 


1900 

Begins extended study 
tour of France and 
England, concentrating 
on Gothic sculpture. 


1902 

Given the use of a studio 
in Hammersborg by the 
City Council. 


1903 

Moves to Fredensborg- 
veien. Produces numerous 
portrait busts, e.g. Henrik 
Ibsen, Knut Hamsun, 
Arne Garborg and Alfred 
Nobel. 


1905 

Monument to Niels 
Henrik Abel, unveiled 
1908 in Palace Gardens. 


1907 
Moves to Maridalsveien. 


Kristiania City Council 


commissions a large foun- 


tain, originally intended 
to be situated at Eidsvolds 
plass. The Fountain for- 
med the basis of a steadily 
growing sculpture collecti- 
on. Monument to Henrik 
Wergeland, unveiled 1908 
in Kristiansand. 


1909 
Monument to Camilla 
Collett, unveiled 1911. 


1921 

Contract with Kristiania 
City Council: Vigeland 
hands over all his works to 
the city, in exchange for 
the building of a house and 
studio, which can serve as 
a future museum. 


1924 

Moves from his studio in 
Hammersborg to Frogner. 
Devotes rest of life to 
completion of the sculp- 


ture collection in Frogner 
Park, later often referred 


to as Vigeland Park. 


1929 

Begins sculpting the 
Monolith, completed 
1942. 


1943 

Dies 12 March in 
Lovisenberg Hospital. 
Buried in his own 


museum. 


1947 

Erection of completed 
Fountain in the park. 
Vigeland Museum opened 
to public. 
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